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VI. 
Dear Editor: We have been so long over here, it seems like a lifetime; just 
nine months today since we sailed from New York City. We wonder and wonder 
when we shall ever get back home again. We are living now in two states of 
unrest; one is, Shall we be taken over by the American Forces when our year 
is up here, or shall we stay with the English? You know we are in charge of 
a big British hospital of 2000 beds. The other state is, When is Fritz going to 
begin his spring onslaught? We are hustling through vacations so as to be ready 
when the day comes. The whole thing is frightfully appalling, though we go on 
and on from day to day as though at home. In our time off duty we do about the 
same things, playing outdoor games and walking all over the country. Living 
conditions are excellent with us. We are quite used to sleeping on cots and 
crawling into sleeping bags and washing in the cold. We live in huts and they are 
extremely comfortable; at times when excessively cold and windy they are some- 
what draughty, and the water in one's pitcher may be frozen, but these things, 
after all, are little to worry about when one sees frozen feet and gangrenous 
toes on the men, who never whimper. We are fed quite well ; of course, we miss 
many things, but they were luxuries after all, such as much sugar and flour. Our 
ration bread is wonderfully good, though we shall be glad to see our own kind 
of bread once more, and be able to sugar everything to taste. The nurses are 
keeping well and, for the most part, happy and contented, though we all some- 
times long for home and hospital. Best wishes and congratulations on the 
way the nursing profession has handled the situation in America. 

M. A. 



LETTERS FROM NURSES IN HOME SERVICE 
I. 
Dear Editor: When orders came from Washington to take my oath of 
office and proceed without delay, I was quite thrilled. I knew I was going to a 
Base Hospital at a cantonment but hardly knew what that meant, as I had been 
busy with private nursing and had taken very little interest in the camp being 
built even so near Boston. I can never forget the cold, rainy day when another 
nurse and I left Boston for Camp Devens. Upon arriving at the station we 
met a third nurse from the same training school, and all three rode to the hos- 
pital in the same bus. It was a long rough ride, as the roads were very poor 
and the hospital at the farthest end of the camp. I knew I never should leave 
the nurses' quarters until the end of the war, but there was a marvelous change 
in the roads in a short time, and I found myself spending my "half-days" in 
Boston. Our orders read to report to the Commanding Officer, and our chief 
aim seemed to be to find him, regardless of what became of us next. We even 
talked to the driver about him as though he knew the Commanding Officer per- 
sonally. The hospital was under construction, nothing in running order, every- 
thing in more or less confusion. We bounded in upon Major Jones in anything 
but a military way, and as soon as we presented our order, we walked over to 
the nurses' quarters with corps men to carry our bags. As we entered, a head 
was peeking from nearly every room at one end of the corridor to see what the 
next nurse looked like. We all talked at once and one was as strange as an- 
other. Each chose her room in which there was a bed, all made, a chair and a 
table, and then we began to look around. To our happy surprise we found a 
kitchen and a coal fire in a real stove, but no heat in any other part of the place. 
It didn't take us long to take our chairs and hover around the stove, from then 
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on, awaiting developments and wondering who our chief nurse would be. About 
six o'clock we heard footsteps and all started to see who was coming. It was 
the Adjutant who had come to look after our comfort. There were no street 
lights and much mud, so he carried a lantern and wore rubber boots. One of 
the first things he seemed to think we might ask for was a mirror, so he told 
us we should have one, before we had a chance to ask for anything. Our Chief 
Nurse came the next night, and with her wonderful personality and experience 
we felt at ease at once. In a few days we had maids, provisions, etc., and were 
eating in our own quarters, quite comfortable except for heat and hot water. 
We thought we suffered for five weeks before the heating plant was established, 
but were so comfortable the rest of the winter, that short time was soon for- 
gotten. Our Chief Nurse soon assigned each in charge of a ward, and we have 
been learning gradually the rules and regulations of military life. The hospital 
was complete before we realized it and it is wonderfully well equipped and well 
organized now. Nurses have been coming all winter, until our number is now 
over one hundred and fifty. Some have been fitted for Chief Nurses and have 
been appointed to other stations. Many are anxious to go to France, while others 
are quite content to remain here and continue the work so necessary to be done 
at home. 

F. B. 
II. 

Dear Editor: It is just two weeks since we arrived in camp and it has been 
full of interest. As you know, the trip down was delightful. The stop-over of 
four hours gave me an opportunity to see something of Washington. I visited the 
Red Cross Building; Miss Noyes kindly took me all through the building and 
explained the workings of the different departments. As Miss Delano was at 
lunch, I did not see her. We left Washington at 4.15 p. m. and arrived in Paris, 
S. C. (the camp stop), at 8.30 a. m. Just opposite the stop is an immense drill- 
ing ground, on which was a large number of soldiers being led by the camp 
band. It was an inspiring sight. The Commanding Officer sent two ambulances to 
get us and our baggage. We were then taken to our quarters (the laundry). 
On Wednesday we moved into the nurses' home. The ten from Rochester are 
all together, and we have been put into the old dining room. About thirty-six 
nurses moved from the old home to the new home. It was a very busy day, but 
everything went off like clockwork. I am still in the mumps ward, there have 
been and still are a great many cases of that kind here. The men have to be 
quarantined for three weeks. I expect a new lot next week, as these men 
will be leaving about Thursday. The southern boys are very interesting, so 
different from the boys up north. They talk so slowly, and by the way, they 
work the same. A good many of the men in the ward I am in have hook-worm 
disease. They are treated for that as well as for mumps, when indicated. I 
trust I may not fall a victim, as the treatment is rather unpleasant, a light 
supper, magnesium sulphate, 40 c.c. at 8 p. m.; a cup of gruel for breakfast 
(6 a. m.); chenopodium m.8, at 7, 8, and 9, followed by castor oil, 40 c.c. at 10. 
Then they go on regular diet again. This treatment is repeated if necessary. 
I dreaded the work, having been out of it for so long, but it is surprising how 
much has come back to me. Miss Miliken, the Head Nurse, is very good to us. 
She is now planning a dancing party for the nurses at the new home. The 
Y. M. C. A. does a great deal for the boys and the nurses are all invited to the 
movies and concerts when they have them (which is often). 

South Carolina E. H. K. 
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in. 

Dear Editor: Thank you for the check which came a few days ago. I will 
tell you what I did with a portion of it. I bought two sterilizing basins, three 
Murphy drips and medicine glasses. The Government does not supply us with 
these articles, which are very essential. If we want them, we must buy them our- 
selves. I presume later on the Government will realize the need of small things 
which mean so much to the recovery of human beings. We have over two thousand 
patients at present; in my ward, which is a pus surgical, there are fifty-seven 
patients and only three nurses to care for them. Almost every patient gets hot 
dressings and Dakin's solution. As I am the dressing nurse, you can readily see 
that I have all I can do and often fall short on my time off. But, thank God, I 
have not been ill since I came to the Camp. Most of the nurses are laid up with 
colds or some infection, just because they are not used to roughing it. This is 
good training for those who are bound for France; I wish I were. 

Iowa E. Q. 

PRIVATE NURSES NEEDED IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH RANKS 
Dear Editor: It is indeed true that the private duty nurse who can join the 
Red Cross Nursing Service for work in the military hospitals should do so. I 
think the public health nurses, too, should enroll in the Red Cross, for the Red 
Cross Nursing Service is recognizing the fact that those public health nurses 
remaining in the home field are meeting an imperative need that is quite as much 
a war service as the more romantic work abroad. For foreign service in the re- 
construction work in France and for home service in the extra cantonment zones, 
the Red Cross has already used public health nurses and will need more. There 
are many private duty nurses who on account of family ties or some other reason 
cannot leave home. These nurses, it seems to me, should most seriously consider 
the needs of home service in the public health field. The call is imperative. Many 
more infant welfare nurses, more school, industrial or tuberculosis nurses are 
needed. Women with ability are needed on every side for important positions. 
Courses for nurses are established all over the country, liberally supplied with 
scholarships to prepare public health nurses for the responsibilities of their pro- 
fession. Mrs. Bessie Amerman Haasis, our educational secretary, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, will be glad to give both information and advice about 
these courses. As for the private patients, it seems to me that the public health 
and private nurses must develop the hourly service more. By this service the 
highly trained nurse can supplement the care of trained attendants or of the 
family. In this way, one nurse can care for several patients, tripling and 
quadrupling her value to the community. 

HELEN F. BOYD. 
Secretary War Programme Committee, National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. 

WHAT PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL (NEW YORK) NURSES ARE DOING 
Dear Editor: The Presbyterian Base Hospital Unit No. 2 was taken over 
by the British Expeditionary Forces and placed in charge of Base Hospital No. 1 
at Etretat, France. Reports from the Unit give accounts of an active service, 
with well-filled wards throughout most of the year and at various times large 
convoys of wounded have been received by direct train service. Mrs. Janet B. 
Christie, Chief Nurse, and Louise M. Marsh have been mentioned in dispatches 
for their excellent work. Several "teams" have been sent to the Casualty Clearing 
Station where they have been bombarded continually by the enemy. The following 



